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ABSTRACT 

Siailarities among ethnolinguistic groups are greater 
than differences. It is the belief in the influence of culture and 
language on basic structures of thought and personality that divides 
groups, not the structures theaselves. However, linguistic 
differences aaong ethnic groups are real* The linguistic 
distinctiveness of a particular ethnic group is a basic conponent of 
its BeBbers* personal identity; thus, etlinicity and language becoae 
associated in the thinking of those inside and outside the group. 
Three questions based on these assuoiptions are currently being 
studied: (1) Do beliefs ab>ut a particular ethnolinguistic group 
affect the efficiency of Ifarning that group's language? (2) Is there 
any basis to the belief that in becoming bilingual or bicultaral 
cognitive powers are dulled and identities are diluted? (3) Should 
ainority groups try to naintain their ethnolinguistic identities and 
heritage in the North Aa^rican setting? Research on English-Canadians 
learning French deaonstrated that attitudes held toward the. French 
strongly influenced the learning of the language. As for 
bilingualisB, French-Caaadian bilingual students tested higher than 
carefully oatched aonolinguals on both verbal and nonverbal aeasures 
of intelligence. Also, *:esting of adolescent boys of aixed 
French-English parentage demonstrated that there is no basis for the 
belief that biculturalisa produces a loss of identity. Finally, 
results of work with French-Cauadians, and French-Aaer leans in Naine# 
substantiate the need for the saintenance of ainority e<;hnolin9ttistlc 
identities. (L6) 
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It is difficult to dislodge deep-seated beliefs. The one I 
would li.'kci at least to loosen somewhat is the belief that culture 
and language have profound influences on cognitive processes. The 
trouble is that it makes awfully good coramon sons© to say that 
people from different cultural or linguistic backgrounds think 
differently, and it even makes fairly good social-scientific 
sense. For instance, soma time ago the anthropologist Levy-Bruhl 
(1910) presented a certain type of evidence to support the idea 
that the thinking of "primitive peoples" differed in substance 
and structure from that of more "civilised" man. Although this 
thesis has been thoroughly criticized over the years, especially 
by other anthropologists, it has been difficult to devise decisive 
empirical counter demonstrations so as to eradicate its influence 
within the behavioral sciences {c.f.. Cole, Gay, Click & Sharp, 
1971). In the case of language, the ethnolinguistis Sapir (1921) 
and Whorf (1941) presented an equally attractive argument for 
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language's influence on thought, and although disputed by many, it 
has alco proved resistant to empirical counter-proofs {c»f., 
Carroll & Cacagrandc, 1958). 

Over and above the difficulties we all have in defining 
culture, language, and thought, I have coir.e to question the notion 
that culture (or language) affects cognitive structures and the re- 
lated notion that culture affects the structure of personality, 
I was impressed early in my training with Kroeber»s (1948) prin- 
ciple of the "psychic unity" of mankind, so much so that now I am 
persuaded that similarities among ethnolinguistic groups are much 
more prominent than differences, that cultural and linguistic 
bachgroundsi do not reach down to the basic structures of thought 
or personality, that variations of thought and personality within 
cultural or national groups (as reflected, for example, in socio- 
economic bachyround differences) are much greater than botween- 
group variations, and that few if any modal personality or modal 
cognitive profiles of any substance are likely to turn up in cross- 
cultural or cross-national research. 

This statement of the matter is perhaps too enthusiastic and 
too strong in view of the important debates on the subject that 
are just getting underway. To be fair, it must be said that there 
actually are no good grounds yet available for deciding one way or 
the other, in the domain of Inngueige, for example, the Piaget 
school argues for the independence of language and thought while 



the Vygotsjky school argues for an intGrdopcndonco, In tho domain 



of culture's infl-acnce, there is a socially significant debate 
goincf on between those who argue that certain cultural or lin- 
guistic groups are "deficient" relative to others and those who 
hold that it is a question of "differences" rather than "defi- 
ciencies" . And nu.-f both of these points of view are challenged 
Dy a third that questions whether there are any real deficiencies 
or differences (Colo, Gay, Click & Sharp, 1971? Cole & Bruner, 1971) 
Hopefully these debates will stimulate research that will in tirae 
help us decide among the alternatives, but until then I believe 
it helps us to grapple better with the issues involved if we 
regard with a robust scepticism any clairos about cultural or lin- 
guistic influences on the basic structures of thought or personality. 
There is, of course, no debate about the influence of culture and 
language on the content of thought Dr the exDrcssion of person- 
ality, but these are much less captivating irattcrs than the one 
we are concerned with here, . 

My o^:rn early scepticism has been strengthened by personal 
research experiences where cultural and linguistic contrasts were 
expected to emerge, but didn't. It started with a large- 

scale, cross-national study Otto Klincberg and I conducted some - 
years agcj on children's conceptions of foreign peoples (Lambert & 
Klineberg, 1967). Anthropologists helped us select ten world 




.ottin... that wouia XiKe.y P-ia= cultural contralto in th. ways 
c.iie..n View e..n..cXvoo. t.cl. ...n national o. ot.nic .roup, and 
,o.oi,n ,.oup.. Po. t.rou.. interview, wo s.Ucit.a tho 

view, of lar.o .u.horo of chixaron in sue. suppo.oaiy diverse 

can..aa. .n. t.o „.S.^. Xnsteae o. c.XturaX or nationaX contrasts. 

^ a lai-oc! and consistent set of 

vhat emerged from this study was a large ana 

Changes in chiXdren-s conceptions of the world and these 
„ere essentiaXly the sa.o fro. one setting to another, .here were 
.on,e difference, that appeared to be cuXtu. in nature, but xt 

A-ffi.,,lt in our investigation to disentangle 
would have been very dxfficult in our xn 

. rlass tvpes and amounts of schooling, 

the influences of social cXass, cyp— 

■ . frVio lilco from what seemed to be 

atnounts of travoX experience and the Xil.e rr 

ai«oren=es attributable soXeXy to cuXturaX sotting. Xn this 
instance, then, we were expecting cuXturaX differences, we gave 

, „..ortunity to she. through, but few if any una.nbiguous 
them ample opFortunity 

ones did. 

Xt happened again when X tried to investigate cultural dif- 
ferences be..een Canada-s two main ethnic groups, the Prench- and 

^ latnl Mere the research involved 

■ English-Canadians (Lambert, 1970). Here tn 

^et.een-..oup comparisons of attitudes, various aspects of social 
perception, indices of achievement motivation and competitiveness, 
and values associated with child training, .gain," the m.^or outcome 



was a patlorn of similarities botwoen the two ethnic groups, and 
the few contrasts thtit did turn up, as in the case of child training 
values (Lambert, Yackloy & Koin, 1971), cannot be attributed to 
cultural factors in any siinplo direct way. They could, in fact, 
be due as much to differences in social class, education, religion 

» 

and the like as to ethnic background. At McGill we are still 
probing for reliable and unambiguous cultural differences among 
ethnic groups in Canada, and there is much work yet to do, par- 
ticularly in makirjg sure that we select co.-nparison groups and 
testing procedures which will permit real cultural differences to 
sha7 through. Nonetheless, when a serious attempt was made to find 
cultural differencoH where they might most be expected" in the 

I * 

Canadian setting, fcv.r if any have as yet turned up. 

One further research experience impressed me, this one con- 
ducted by my brother and Leigh Minturn (Kinturn & Lambert, 19G4) 
who were interested in the varieties of ways mothers bring up 
children and ha.-; upbringing affects personality. In collaboration 
with anthropologists they chose six cultural settings which, accord- 
ing to the anthropological literature, would likely provide the 
maximum in contrasts. Their investigation called for one to two 
year residences in each of the six cultural settings during which 
time detailed observations and interviews were carried out. The 
major outcome in this study was also unanticipated: they found 
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very fev.» instancou oC unarnbiguoui; cultural differences in styles 
of mothering. Instead the stylos of mothering that did cr..->rgc 
soemed to depend on conditions such as the number of persons living 
within a particular space, the amount of tiire available, after re- 
quired work, to be with children, and so forth. What struck me 
was that mothers from such diverse settings as southern India, the 
Philippines, Mexico, and the U.S.A. could be so much alike in their 
associations v/ith their children when account is taken of the en- 
vironmental eKigoncies placed on them as parents, exigencies that 
can be found in all cultural settings. 

These then are some personal experiences that have probably 
enhanced the bias in my thinking. Bias or not, it was noneth.'sloss 
reassuring to read a recent article by Michael Cole and JeL-oiuC 
Bruner (1971) who support a very similar point of view. As they 
examined the claim that children of minority groups suffer from 
some sort of intellectual deficit, they were far from convinced, 
m fact, they argued that the data and theory ncy^f available "casts 
dovibt on the conclusion that a deficit exists in minority group 
children, and even raises doubts as to whether any nonsupcrf icial 
differences exist among different cultural groups" (Cole & Bruner, 
1971, p 868, emphasis in original article). A similar idea has 
recently cDme from a less technical and less academic source, 
namely, Richard Hoggart, the Assistant Director-General of UNESCO 
(Hoggart, 1973) who from his a^n experiences has developed a faith 
in cross-cultural communication and understanding because of tho 



"coiwnon qualities, the ribs of tho universal humctn grarumr" that 
link all men, and because of "conunon experience" and "coirjr^on sorra^s 
which above all lin>; us," 

There is then the beginnings of an argument to be made against 
cultural or linguistic differences and their putative impingement 
on the structures of personality and cognition, and in time the 
argument may becoir.e convincing enough to disturb deep~SDated be- 
. liefs to the contrary. But -il that time arrives, the argument 
for most people will remain academic. It is this dilemma that 
intrigues me, namely, that people's beliefs can become so pervasive 
and so deeply rooted that no attention is given to evidence which 
might support or contradict the beliefs hold. A researcher confronted 
V7ith this inconsistency might be well advised to drop the topic and 
move on to other research matters, hnt 1 feel that it is more pro- 
ductivc to study the beliefs themselves and to try to understand 
their workings, in this case, to examine people's beliefs about 
the influence of culture and language and try to understand how 
such beliefs affect tho lives of both ethnic majority and ethnic 
minority groups, perhaps with our focus on belief systems we can 
better understand the practical importance of cultural and linguis- 
tic backgrounds in learning and education and see more clearly 
ways of ameliorating the learning experiences of young people from 
"different" backgrounds. 

Let's start then with the v;orking hypothesis that most people 



believe that cultures differ in basic ways and that cultural and 
lincjuictic backgrounds sh:ipo our pcrsonalitio:; and our modes of 
thourjht. Beliefs of this sort are rooted in the early socializa- 
tion of children. For instance, our own cross-national research 
on children's views of foreign peoples (Lambert & Klincborg, 1967) 
indicates that, from infancy on, young children are puzzled about 
who they are, where the limits of one's a^n family or communi*ty 
or nation lie, and what criteria should be used to differentiate 
ih-groups from out-groups. Parents, it turns out, become the 
crucial teachers of children in oroviding ansv.'crs to those ques- 
tions, and what parents typically do (regardless of their "cul- 
tural" background) is to draw contrasts for the child between 
the child's own ethnic group and various other, usually quite 
distinctive, foreign peoples. This parental training in contrasts- 
among ethnic groups uses the own group as a reference point and 
typically the a-fn group is stereotyped and presented in a bettcr- 
than, more favorable light than the comparison groups. Through 
early education in group contrasts, then, children are likely 
to pick up the idea that other peoples are different, ^Lrange, 
generally less good, and less dependable. Through schooling, 
these early-developed beliefs are usually strengthened by training 
in civics, history and social studies to the extent that this 
aspect of education draws contrasts of own nation and cfvn social 
system in comparison with distinctive others in foreign settings. 



and docs so with an ethnocentric bicir>. Thus education withir the 
family and within the school typically contributes to a belief that 
one's own national or cultural group is special, and this is done 
with the best of aims, i.e., of socialising the child, or preparing 
him to take on .constructive roles in his own con>jnunity and society. 

The perception of cultural differences is enhanced as well 
by people's tendencies to link cultures with specific languages 
•or dialects and those linguistic difforencGS are concrete and real. 
To the extent that cultural or national differences are more ap- 
parent than real, the languages associated with particular ethnic 
groups take on all the more social significance, as though the 
language differences are used in people's thinking to verify the 
belief in cultural differences. The tendency to reify the link 
betvvccn a culture and a particular use of language is as charac- 
tcristic of those who judge speakers of a foreign language as it 
is of those so judged. It is not difficult therefore to under- 
stand why linguistic minority groups often demand and fight for 
the rig'it to use their o-.'/n language as a v^rorking or learning 
language instead of a national or international language that 
might well be of more practical or utilitarian value ♦ in my view 
this becomes a po'.^^erful emotional issue because the group's iden- 
tity is associated with its distinctive language, and this linguis- 
tic distinctivercss becomes an enormously precious personal charac- 



tcristic which doitdnit.o£> that cjx*oup*s system of beliefs. Because 
culture and lant;u:..je becon;o linked in people*?: thinking, the more 
one Questions the reality of differences in culture, the moro 
important the distinctiveness of the language bccon^os. 

%iO can start then with the proposition that linguistic dis- 
tinctivonoss is a basic component of personal identity for rneitibcrs 
of an ethnic group? ethnicity and langucigo becomo associated in 
the thinking of those outside a particular ethnic group as well as 
those within the group. With those assumptions about people's 
belief systems as a reference point, I v/ould like to discuss with 
you certain socially relevant questions that a group of us at 
• McGill are trying to ansv;er. The questions are: 

1» Do people's beliefs about a particular cthnolinguistic 
group affect the efficiency of learning that group's 
language? 

2, Is there any basis to the belief that in becoming bilingual 
or bicultural one dulls his cognitive pavers and dilutes 
his identity? 

3, Should minority groups try to maintain their cthnolinguis- 
tic identities and heritages in the North American setting? 

These questions are interdependent. The first suggests a way 
of testing whether beliefs are really important for the learning 
process, specifically whether attitudes ta-cards a particular cu • 
tural group affect the efficiency of learning that group's language. 
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similarly, one wonders if beliefs about an ethnic group arc con- 
tagiouc enough t.o affect the der,iro of r.errJ^crK of the ethnic group 

» 

itself to niaintain the langungo. In other words, the first question 
explores the way beliefs about a cultural group get associated with 
the language tuat group speaks and thereby affects the language 
learning process. The second question examines the sacredncss of 
the language-culture link by exploring the not~uncornn\on belief that 
in becoming bilirgual and bicultural {Uiat is, violating the one 
language-one culture rule), one deteriorates his cognitive pa-;ors 
and the clarity of his cultural identity. The third question 
depends on the answers to the other two. Depending on the veridi- 
cality of the belief that bilingualism and biculturali'sm are 
dobilitators, and on the importance of beliefs for the learning 
process, we would approach the adjustr.cnt problems of ethnolin- 
guistic minority groups in quite different v;ays. Our major goal, 
then, is to suggest appropriate ways of helping America's ethno- 
Xinguistic minority groups v;ho may become victims of belief systems, 

» 

other people's as well as their own. 

Do beliefs about a oarticular othnol i nauistic group affect 
the offic ionc y of learnincr that crrouo's language? 
Robert Gardner and i first become interested in people's beliefs 
about foreign groups in the context of learning and teaching foreign 
languages (see Gardner Lambert, 1972). How is it, we asked our- 




solves;, that some pooplo can Icairn a second or foroign language so 



opportunities to learn, find it almost imposoiblc? With this as a 
start, we began to wonder about the more general question of what 
it is to have a knack for languages. To say that one has to have 
"an ear for languages" is to give an excuse rather than an answer, 
since it is too easy to transfer mysteries to biology, either as 
the source of one's linguistic difficulties or as the source of 
one's linguistic genius, Perhaps the knack for languages lies in 
a profile of abilities or aptitudes that develop differently from 
person to person, some profiles favoring the language-learning 
process more than others. This idea makes good cense, but there is 
likely something more to it than aptitudes. Everyone or almost 
everyone learns his native language painlessly, so v;hy would not 
everyone have at least a minimally adequate aptitude profile? And 
history makes it clear that when societies want to keep two or more 
languages alive, and learning more than one is taken for granted, 
everyone seems to learn two or more as a matter of cource. As 
social psychologists we believed that there v^'ts something more 
involved. We expected that success in mastering a foreign language 
would depend not only on intellectual capacity and language apti- 
tude but also on the learner's perceptions of and beliefs about the 
other cthnolinguistic group, his attitudes towards representatives 
of that group, and his willingness to identify er.ough to adopt the 



easily and so well while others, given what noom to be the same 




distinctivo aspects of tho behavior , linguistic and nonlinguisfcic, 

that characlori^sor- that other group. Tho Icarnor's motivation for- 

language r.tudy, it follc-^s, would bo doterninecl by Kis attitudes 

sind rcadinosL? to idc»ntify and by his orientation to the wholo 

■ 

process of learning a foreign language. We saw many possible forms 
the student's orientation could take, t\^o of which we looked at in 
sortie detail: an "instrumental" outlook, reflecting the practical 
value and advantages of learning a new language, and an "integra- 
tivc" outlook/ reflecting a sincere and personal interest in the 
people and culture represented by the other group- It was our 
hunch that an integrative orientation would sustain bettor the 
long-term motivation needed for the very demanding task of second- 
language learning, and here we had in mind students in North Ameri- 
can contexts studying the popular European languages. For the 
serious student v/ho in time really masters tho foreign language, 
we saw the possibility of a conflict of identity or alienation 
(we used tho term "anomie") arising as he became skilled enough to 
become an accepted member of a new cultural group. His knowledge 
of the language and the people involvf^d would both prepare him for 
membership and serve as a symptom to members of the other group of 
his interests and affection. Thus the development of skill in the 
language could lead the language st^-ident ever closer to a point 
where adjustments in allegiances would he called for. 

WSJCOWAVMWBU 



In our early studies with English-cpca'-wing Canadiar.:; in Mon- 
treal, wo found support for such a theory s achiovomont in French, 
studied as a second language at the high school Icvc;], v;.... ucpend-.::ii: 
xiX^^on linguistic aptitude and verbal intelligence on the one hand, 
and, quite independent of aptitude, on a syrrvoathetic set of beliefs 
towards French people and the French way of life* It was this in- 
tegrative orientation that apparently provided a strong xr.otivation 
to learn the other group's language, in the Montreal setting, stu- 
dents with an integrative orientation v;ero more successful in 
second-language learning than those who were instrumentally oriented. 

A follow-up study (Gardner, 1960) confirmed and extended these 
findings, using a larger sample of English Canadian students and 
incorporating various measures of French achievement. In this 
case it v/as difficult to dissociate aptitude from motivational 
variables since they emerged in a common factor that included not 
only French skills stressed in standard academic courses but also 
those skills developed through active use of the languac/e in com- 
munication. Apparently, in the Montreal context, the intelligent 
and linguistically gifted student of French is more likely to be 
integratively oriented, making it more probably that he could 
become outstanding in all aspects of French proficiency. Still 
in the same study, the measures of orientation and desire to learn 
French emerged as separate factors, independent of* language apti- 
tude, and in these instances it was evident that they play an 



important-, role on their ovn, especlnlly in the dcvclopn^.ent of ox 



prossivtj skills in Prench, Further evidence fron the intercor- 
relation?*, indicated that this integrative motive was the converse 
of an authoritarian ideological syndrome, opening the possibility 
that basic personality dispositions may be involved in language- 
learning efficiency. The integrative motive, incidentally, is not 
s^'ntply the result of having more experience with French at home. 
Rather it seems to depend on the family-wide attitudinal disposition,'' 

The same ideas were tested out in throo American settings 
(comnmnities in Louisiana, Maine and Connecticut) with English- 
speaking American high school students learning French. Although 
each community has its own interesting' patterns of results, the 
role played by attitudes towards one's u^n group and twards 
foreign groups emerged again as an important influence on the ' 
learning process. 

Attitudes of this sort also affect the language learning of 
French-American young people in these settings as it effects the 
ways they adjust to the bicultural demands made on them. For 
example, it became evident in our investigation t:hat the attitudes 
of French-American adolescents to'.>?ards their a-m ethnolinguistic 
group and towards the American way of life can influence their 
devclopm/-nt of linguistic skills in French and English, leading 
in some instances to a dominance of French over English, in other 
cases of English over French, and in still others bilingual com- 




potonco. The outcome scyms to bo determined, in part at least, by 
the way the young rronch-Ar:.erican handles the conflicts of alio- - 
cjianco:; ho is bound to encounter. For instance, wo found in LouiEsi- 
ana that positive attitudes of French-American teenagers towards 
the Prench-Anorican culture, coupled with favorable stereotypes of 
the European French were highly correlated with expressive skills 
in French. Other typos of outlook, however, seem to restrict the 
potential devolopu^cnt of these young people. Thus, a very strong 
pro-French attitudinal bias or an e>:ceptionally strong motivation 
and drive to learn French do not automatically promote outstanding 
competence in the French language. Nor docs a strong pro-American 
outlook assure proficiency in English. 

Certain modes of adjustment wore especially instructive in the 
sense that they provide the young French-American v/ith models of 
hcM best to capitalize on his bicultural heritage. In Louisiana, 
for example, students v;ho had very favorable attitudes towards their 
o^n cultural group and who also had a good competence in English 
were outstanding on various measures of proficiency in French. - 
This pattern suggests that French-Americans who are content and - 
comfortable with both facets of their cultural and linguistic 
heritage are psychologically free to become full bilinguals. In 
Maine we noted a somewhat different type of adjustment, one of equal 
interest: French-American students v/ith a strong instrumental 
orientation toward French study and v/ho receive parental encourage- 



Uicnt to do won in French doir.on titrate outctandiny skills in varioua 
aspectr. of French and foci assured of thoir compotenco in both 
Pronch and English. Realijiing that "instrumental" has a qui to dif- 
ferent moaning for students learning thoir wn language, this 
family-supported instrumental approach offer"s" cho Fronch-Aroerican 
a real chance of boing both French and American. 

To test further these notions, we wondered whether they would 
apply in more foreign settings and this led us to the Philippines ' 
where a foreign language, English, has bcco:ao not only a second 
national language but also the medium of instruction from the early 
grades on and an essential language for economic advancement and 
success.. For the Philippine* study wo had to shift attention from 
French to English and from France to 7vraerica. it also meant re- 
v.»orking the content of many of our measures and changing our 
expectations about student reactions, for in this case the language 
being offered has enormous instrumental value. The results of this 
investigation brought to light certain cross-nationally stable 
relationships and certain others that are tied to particular cul- 
tural contexts. For example, we found that Filipino students who 
approach the study of English with an instrumental orientation and 
who receive parental support for this outlook wore clearly success- 
ful in developing proficiency in the language. Thus, it seems that 
in settings where there is an urgency about mastering a second 
language— as there is in the rhilippincs and in North America for 
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^or. c. Un.u.= uc :.ino.U, ..oup.-«. i„.tx-u.=„taX approach to 
■lan^u:,,- ..^y oKUrc.cay o.ro.tiv.. Kovor«,olo=.. for another 
.«b.ro«p Of rUipino .tu.onts, .„ i„to,raUivc orientation tabard ' 

stuc. Of nn,H.. K.. . ^„ proficionc,, cpeciall, 

the au..lo-Xin.ual aspects. Thi. cross-cultural support for the i.- 
portanco of motivational an. attitudinal dispositions strengthens 
greatly our confidence in the basic notions wo started with. But 
still the Philippine investigation changed our perspective on the 
instru.c,ntal-integr.tive contrast. Wo soo na. that the typical 
student Of foreign languages in ..orth ..erica will profit .oro if 
- ha is helped to develop an integrative outloo): tavard the group 
Whoso language is .oing offered, ror hi,n, an instrumental approach 
has little significance and little .otive force. Ho.evor, for 
..crohors of ethnic minority group., in North ...erica as for those 
living in nations that have imported prestigious world languages 
and made the. important national languages, the picture changes. 
Loarning a second language of national or worldwide significance' 
is then indispensable, and both instrumental and integrative 
orientations towards the learning task must be developed. The 
challonge for these minority groups or those who import languages 
is to Keep their own linguistic and cultural identity alive while 
restoring the second language, and in this regard various findings 
indicate that becoming bilingual does not mean losing identity. 

In fact, v;g are ncr^ convincod thnf- o<-^<..: ^ 

ynvxncca that strivxng for a comfortable place 
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in two cuJtural cyntoms ray be the best motivatiorunl basis for 
boccmjng bilinrjucil which in turn is one's best guarantee for really 
beloncjincj to both cultures. 

These investigations make it very clear that beliefs about 
foreign peoples and about one's own ethnicity are powerful factors 
in the leurning of another group's language and in the maintenance 
of one's own language. 

Is there anv b asis to the belief that in becomincr bilingual or 

bicultural ono dulls his cocrnitive pov.-Qrs and dissjnates his 

identity ? 

t 

Kffectr> on coTTnition 

The technical literature on the consequences of becoming 
bilingual and/or bicultural stretches back to the turn of the 
century and is still graving, in the early literature (1920's 
and 30' s) we find a generally pessimistic outlook on the effects 
of bilingualisw, but since the 1960 's there is a much more optimis- 
tic picture emerging, Bilingualism and biculturalisn^ as one might 
expect, generate much emotional and political steam and this often 
clouds v;h:ttever facts are available. In general, the researchers 
in the early period expected to find all sorts of problems, and 
they usually did: bilingual children, relative to monolinguals, 
were behind in school, retarded in measured intelligence, and 
socially adrift. One trouble with most of the early studies was 
that little care was taken to check out the essentials before 




comparing monolingual and bilingual subjcctn. Thus, social class 
background.^, educational opportunities and the likcj v/crQ not con- 
trolled, nor was much attcnticm given to doterraining how bilingual 
or monolingual tho comparison groups actually were. But even though 
there were grounds to worry about tho adequacy of many of these 
studies, there v;as nonetheless an overwhelming trend in the out- 
comes: the largest proportion of these investigations concluded 
that bilingualism has a detrimental affect on intellectual func- 
tioning, a smaller number found little or no relation beb>reen bi- 
lingualism and intelligence, and t^^^o only suggested that bilingual- 
ism might have favorable consequences on cognition. 

With this picture as background, Elisabeth peal and I started 
an investigation on tlie bilingual-monolingual topic in 19G2 in tho 
Canadian sotting. We, of course, had strong expectations of find- 
ing a bilingual deficit as the literature suggested, but wo wanted 
to pinpoint what the intellectual compozicnts of that deficit were 
in order to develop compensatory education programs. We argued 
that a largo proportion of the world's population is, by the 
exigencies of life, bound to be bilingual, and it seemed to us 
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appropriate to help them, if possible. 

We were able in our first investigation to profit from most 
of the shortcomings of earlier research, making us feel relatively 
confident about the results (see Lambert & Anisfeld, 1969). What 
surprised us, though, was that French-English bilingual children 




in the Montircial setting scored significantly ahead of carefully 
mtched wc>nolii;guals both on verbal and non-verbal moassurcs of 
intel licjonce,' ru?:Lhorraoro the patterns of tost results sugcjostod 
to us that the bilinguais had a wore divursifiod structure of in- 
telligence, as measured, and more flexibility in thought. 

For someone who doesn't really believe that language influ- 
ences thought, these results, suggesting the possibility that 
bilingualism — a double-language eKporienco — might affect the struc- 
ture and flexibility of thought, came as a double-barreled sur- 
prise • But one investigation rarely has enough v;oight to change 
the course of events, even though an important follovi7-up study 
(Anisfold, 19o4) confirmed the 1962 conclusions. What was needed 
was confirmation from other settizigs and from studies with dif- 
ferent approaches. 

Since then confirmations have started to emerge from care- 
fully conducted research around the world, from Singapore {Torrance 
et al,, 1970), £5\/itzerland (Balkan, 1971}, South Africa (lanco- 
Worrall, 1972), Israel and New York {Bon-2eov, 1972), v/ostorn Canada 
(Cuiwr.dns & Gulutsan, 1973), and, using a quite different approach* 
from Montreal (Scott, 1973), All of these studios (and we have 
found no others in the recent literature to contradict them) in- 
dicate that bilingual children relative to monolingual controls, 
show definite advantages on measures of "cognitive flexibility**, 
"creativity**, or "divergent thought". Sandra Ben-2eev*s study. 



for cxarr.ple, involvoc'i Hcbrew-iinglir.h bilingual children in New 
York and itiraal and the results strongly support tho conclusion 
that bilinguals nave grc»£it«2r "cognitive flexibility", in this case, 
the term means that bilinguals have greater "skill at auditory 
reorganiiiiation" of verbcil material, a much more "flojciblo iranipu- 
Xatlon of tho linguistic code" and are more advincod in "concrete 
operational thinking" as those were measured in her investigation. 
Anita Ianco-V?orrall • s study involved Afrikaans-English bilingual 
children in Pretoria, South Africa and it lends equally strong 
support for a somewhat different form of cognitive flexibility, 
an advantage over monolingual controls in separating word meaning 
from word sound. The conclusion is drawn that the bilingnals were 
between two and three years advanced in this feature of cognitive 
development, which Leopold (1949) felt to bo so characteristic of 
the liberated thought of bilinguals, v^orrall also found good support 
for a bilingual precocity in realizing the arbitrary assignment of 
names to referents, a feature of thinking which Vygotsky (1962) 
believed reflected insight and sophistication, 

Tho recent study by Sheridan Scott (1973) involving French- 
English bilinguals in Montreal is perhaps the most persuasive. 
She worked with data collected over a seven year period from two 
groups of English-Canadian children. On© group had become func- 



tionally bilingual in French during the time period because they 



had attended experimental classes v/hcre most of the instruction 
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had been c*oncluct<Hi in French. Tho other group had followed a con- 
vontional English-languago education program. At the graae 1 levol, 
the tvo groups had boon equated for measured intelligence, cocio- 
economic background, and parental attitudes tcr.>rard3 French people. 
In fact, had the opportunity boon presented to them, it is li>:oly 
that most of the parents in the control group would havo enrolled 
their children in the experimental French program, but no such 
opportunity was available since it was decided in advance to start 
one oxporimental class per year only (see Lainbcrt & Tucker, 1972). 

Scott was interested in the effect becoming bilingual .would 
have on the cognitive development of the children, in particular, 
• what effect it would have on the children's "divergent- thinking", 

* 

a special type of cognitive flexibility. The term was apparently 

(1950) 

introduced by Guilford (1950) to characterize a cognitive style 
that contrasts with "convergent thinking". Convergent thinking 
is measured by tests that provide a number of pieces of informa- 
tion which the svibject must synthesiso to arrive at a correct 
answer? thus, the information provided funnels in or converges 
on a correct solution. Divergent thinking provides the subject 
a starting point for thought — "think of- a paper clip" — and asks 
the subject to generate a whole series of permissible solutions — 
»'and tell mo all the things one could do with it". Some researchers 
have considered divergent thinking as an index of creativity (e.g., 
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Gctzcls & Jackson, 1962) v/hile others suggest that until more is 
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kna.-zn it is bnst vicvtod as a distinctive cognitive style reflecting 
a rich imagination and an ability to scan rapidly a host of possible 
solutions. 

Scott vas intorostod, among other things, in whether bilingualism 
pror^ioter divergent thinking. Her results, based on a multivariate 
analysis, show a substantial advantage for the bilingual over the 
monolingual children on the divergent thinking tests, and in this 
investigation one can e>:amine the year-by-year development of the 
advantage. Her study opens up many interesting possibilities for 
more in-depth analysis of the bilingual 's thought processes. 

There is then an impressive array of evidence accumulating that 
argues plainly against the common sense notion that becoii\ing bi- 
lingual, i.e., having Un?o strings to one's hcrw or tv\ro linguistic 
systems v;ithin one's brain, naturally divides a person's cognitive 
resources and reduces his efficiency of thought. Instead one can 
nov; put forth a very persuasive argument that there is a definite 
cognitive advantage for bilingual over monolingual children in the 
domain of cognitive flexibility. Only further research will tell 
us hcF^ this advantage, assuming it is a reliable phenomenon, ac- 
tually works; whether it is based on a better storage of informa- 
tion by bilinguals, whether the separation of linguistic symbols 
from their referents or the ability to separate word meaning from 
word sound is the key factor, whether the bilingual contrasts of 
linguistic systems aids in the development of general conceptual 

thought, or whatever. In any case, this now trend in research 
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sliould give? second thoughts to thoso vv'ho have used the bilingual 
deficit notion as an argument Cor molting down ethnic group:i. 
Hopefully, too, it will provide a new insight to those ethnolin- 
guistic groups who may also have been led to boliovo in the notion 
of a likely deficit attributable to bilingualism. 

One feature of the studios just reviewed merits special at- 
tention: all the cases reported (those in Singapore, South Africa, 
SvN'itzerland, Israel, New York, Montreal) dealt with bilinguals 
using tMo languages both of which have social value and respect 
in each of the settings. Thus, knowing Afrikaans and English in 
South Africa, Hebrew and English in New York and Israel, or French 
as well as English for English-speaking Canadian children would in 
each case bo adding a second, socially relevant language to one's 
repertory of skills, in no case would the learning of the second 
language portend the dropping or the replacement of the other as 
v;ould typically bo the case for French-Canadians or Spanish-Ameri- 
cans developing high-level skills in English. We might refer to 
these as examples of an additive form of bilingualism and contrast 
it v/ith a more sub tractive form experienced by many ethnic minority 
groups who because of national educational policies and social 
pressures of various sorts are forced to put aside their ethnic 
language for a national language. Their degree of bilinguality 
at any point in ♦-.imc would likely reflect some stage in the sub- 
traction of the ethnic language and its replacement with another. 



The imporl.«nt educational task of the future, it seems to me, is 
to transform the pressures on nthnic groups so that they can profit 
from an additive form of bilingualism, and, as we'll see in the 
final section, this project runs up against beliefs and attitudes 
again. 

Effects on identity 

What about the notion that becoming bilingual and bicultural 
subtracts, through division, froiT> one's sense of personal identity? 
Hero too, there are signs in the recent literature of interest in 
this topic, but there are still only a few studies^ to draw on. 
Three, however, do bear on the issue of the identity of bilinguals« 
and all three are encouraging in their outcomes, 
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The first is the study, mentioned earlier, of French-Americans 
in corruiiunities in Now England and Louisiana (Gardner & Lambert, 
1972) and their vs^ays of coping with a dual heritage: some oriented 
themselves definitely tc^^^ard their French background and tried to 
ignore their American roots; others were tugged more toward the 
American pole at the expense of their Frenchness; arid still others 
apparently tried not to think in ethnic terms, as though they did 
not consider themselves as being either French or American. These 
three types of reactions parallel closely those of Italian-American 
adolescents studied earlier by Child (1943). To me these ways of 
coping characterize the anguish of members of ethnic groups when 
caught .up in a subtractive form of biculturalism, that is, where 




BOci*'ii pressures are exerted on them to give up one aspect of their 
aual identity for the sake of blending into a national scene. We 
will return to these three reaction styles later when we can con- 
trast thoiTi with a fourth style which reflects an additive form of 
biculturalism that also turned up in our study of French-Americans. 
The important point here is that identities are fragile and they 
can, through social pressures, be easily tipped off balance. 

• Identities need not be so disturbed, though, as the study of 
Aellon and Lartibort (1969) shai?ed. In this case v/e were interested 
in the adjustments made by adolescent children of English-French 
mixed marriages in the Montreal setting. We examined the degree 
and direction of the offspring's ethnic identifications as v;ell as 
a selected set of their attitudes, values, and personality charac- 
teristics. 

The children of these mixed marriages come in contact with 
and are usually e;cpoctod to learn the distinctive social and be- 
havioral characteristics of the t\70 cultures represented in their 
families. The cjuestion is whether the demands made 'on them 
necessarily generate conflicts, v;hether the experience with two 
cultures por.sibly broadens and liberalizes the child, or whether 
some coirbination of both outcomes is typical, in addition to the 
cultural der.ands made on them, the children of mixed ethnic mar- 
riages may face other difficulties to the extent that their par- 
ents, as suggested by Gordon (196G) and Saucier (1965), may have 




married outside their ethnic group because of personal instability 
and iioaturity. Much of the previous research suggests that per- 
sonn who intermarry in this way often have relatively strong feel- 
ings of alienation, self-hatred, and worthlessnoss, and are dis- 
organized and demoralised. Mixed ethnic children might v;ell find 
it difficult to identify with their parents if these characteristics 
are typical or representative. Stil3 , the offspring could develop 
.understanding and s^^pathy for parents with such an outlook. On 
the other hand, people may intermarry in many instances because 
they have developed essentially healthy attitudes and orientations 
which are nonetheless inappropriate within their a^n ethnic group, 
making inte.cmarriage with a sympathetic outsider particularly 
attrcictivo. They may have become, like Park's margin^il man, "the 
individual with the wider horizon, the keener intelligence, the 
more detached and rational viewpoint... always relatively the more 
civilized human being" (Park, 19G4, p- 376). In thnt c^do, their 
children might be particularly well trained in tolerance and open- 
mindednesG, especially since the children, themselves, are likely 
•to feel that they, unlike their parents, are automatically members 
of both ethnic groups. The purpose of this investigation was to 
examine both these possibilities as objectively as possible by 
comparing groups of adolescent boys of mixed French-English parentage 
with othcjrr. of homogeneous background, either French or English. All 
groups in the corparison wore similar as to ago, socioeconomic class. 
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intcllio<:jnco nnd number of sibliiigs. 

It was found that the profile of characteristics of the boys 
with ui>:cd othnic parentage is a healthy one in every respect when 
comparisons are irado with groups from homogeneous othnic backgrounds; 
they identify with their parents, especially with their fathers, as 
well as the comparison groups do? they relate themselves to and 
identify with both othnic reference groups, this being particularly 
so for those in a French academic environment? they show no signs 
of por.«?onality disturbances, social alienation, or anxiety? nor do 
their self concepts deviate from those of tlic comparison subjects? 
thoy see their parents as giving them relatively more attention 
and personal interest,, and their attitudes towards parents are as 
favourable as those of the comparison groups? thoy seek out dis- 
tinctivcly affectionate relationships with peers? their general 
attitudinal orientations arc similar to those of the comparison 
groups v;hilo their specific attitudes tov/ards both English and French 
Canadians arc relatively unbiased? their values shew the influence 
of both othnic backgrounds as do their achievement orientations 
which arc less extreme than tho?:o of the comparison groups. Rather 
than developing a divided allegiance or repressing one or both 
aspects of their backgrounds, as has been noted among the offspring 
of certain immigrant groups (Child, 1943), they apparently have 
devolopod a dual allegiance that permits them to identify with ■ 
both their parents, and to feel t^at thoy themselves are wanted as 



family menders. Ono of tho mixed ethnic boys summod up this finding 
by saying: "i respect both r\y parents, and X respect their origins.' 
One might argue that the concern of the parents of mixed ethnic 
adolescents to "include" their children is exaggerated, a symptom 
of tension and value conflict, but such an interpretation is negated 
by tho apparent success these parents have had in passing on a 
sense of being wanted. There are, hcrwcvor, many features of this 
pattern of results that i^eed further study. 

This profile sketch is more pronounced for the mixed ethnic 
subjects who are part of tho French-Canadian high school environ- 
ment. These young people may be more susceptible to the English- 
Canadian culture than those attending English-Canadian schools 
would be to Frcnch-Canadinn culture because of the Canadian cul- 
tural tug of v.'ar which cecras, at least until recently, to be con- 
trolled by the more powerful and prestigious English-Canadian com- 
munities (see Lambert, 1967). 

Two general modes of adjustment to a mixed ethnic backgrounds 
became apparent, in one case, these young men incorporate both 
ethnic streams of influence, which are either modified by the 
parents before they are passed on to their children, or are tem- 
pered by the adolescents themselves, so that they are less extreme 
than those represented by either of the major reference groups. A 
tendency to amalgamate both cultural strean>s of influence is sug- 
gested by the contrasts noted between the ethnically mixed yroups 



and the homogeneous groupr», e.g., the unbiased ethnic identifica- 
tions of the former, their perceptions of parents as being inclunivc, 
their favourable attitudes taN^ards both English and French Canadians, 
and their less extreme achievement values. In the other case, they 
tend to adapt their views to the predominant features of the aca- 
dcinic-cultural environment in which they find themselves. This 
form of adjustment is suggested by the tendency of the mixed ethnic 
groups to line up v;ith the respective homocjeneous groups with whom 
they attond high school, e.g., their choices of the values they 
hope to pass on to their own children, the personality traits • 
they see as undesirable, and their judgments of the relative 
attractiveness of English-Canadian or French-Canadian girls. 

This illustration provides hope for biculturality in the 
sense that offspring of mixed-ethnic marriages appear to profit- 
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from the dual cultural influences found in their families. Rather 
than cultural conflicts, we find well adjusted young people with 
broad porcpectives who are comfortable in the role of representing 
both of their cultural backgrounds. We also have here an illus- 
tration of the additive form of biculturalism; the boys studied 
V7ere caught in the fla>? of two cultural streams and were apparent- 
ly happy to be part of both streams. 

There is a similar type outcome in the investigation, men- 
tioned earlier, conducted by Richard Tucker and myself (Lambert 



Tuclcor, 1972) concerning the English-Canadian children who took 
the majority of thoir elomontary schooling via French, and who 
after grades 5 and 6 had become functiorally bilingual. Here we 
wore able to measure on a yearly basis their self conceptions and 
their attitudes tov.'ards English-Canadian, French-Canadian and 
French-French ways of life. The attitude profiles of the children • 
in the Exporimontal French program indicate that by the fifth 
grade important affective changes have occurred during the 

courKO of the project. The children state that they enjoy the 
form of education they are receiving and want to stay with it? 
their feelings tcA^ard French £>eoplo" have become decidedly more 
favorable; and they now think of thoinselves as being both French- 
and English-Canadian in personal makeup. It is this apparent 
identification with French people— those from Canada and those 
from Europe— that raises the question of bicul turalism. Has the 
program nvndo the cliiidron more bicultural? it is difficult to 
cinswcr this question because the meaning of bicultural is so vague. 
It is certain that the children nov; feel they can bo at ease in 
both French-and English-Canadian social settings, and that they 
are becoming both French and English ia certain regards? but not 
becoming less English as a consequence, it is certain too they 
have learned that in classes with European-French teachers they 
nhould stand v;hcn a visitor enters v;hilo Uiey need' not stand in 
classes that are conducted by English-Canadian or French-Canadian 
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teacher rs. V?o wonder ho'rf much more there is to being bicultural 
beyond knowing thoroughly the languages involved, feeling personally 
aligned with both groups, and knowing ho•.^? to behuvo in the two at- 
mospheres. Are there any deeper personal aspects to cultural dif- 

♦ 

feronces? That is, does culture actually affect personality all 
that much or is it perhaps a more superficial and thinner wrapping 
than many social scientists have suggested? 

The attitudes of the parents at the start of the project were 
basically friendly and favorable, although marked with very little 
knowledge about the French-Canadian people around them. These 
parents v/anted their children to learn French for essentially in- 
. togrative reasons — getting, to know the other ethnic group and their 
distinctive ways — ^but they did not want them to go so far as to 
think and foel as French Canadians do, in other words to lose their 
English-Canadian identity. How will they interpret the attitudes 
of their children who by grade 5 come to think of themselves as 
being both English- and French-Canadian in disposition and outlook? 
Some may see this as a worrisome sign of identity loss, but we 
believe thoy will come to interpret their children's enjoyment in 
having both English- and French-Canadian friends and both types of 
outlooks as a valuable addition, not a subtraction or cancellation 
of identities. As we see it, the children are acquiring a second 
social overcoat which scorns to increase thoir interest in dressing 
up and reduces the wear and tear placed on cither coat alone. Our 
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guess is that tho children arc beginning to convince any worried 
parents that the experience is, in fact, enriching and worthwhile. 

Of course, the parents cannot share fully their children's 
experience or their development of a dual identity. Nevertheless, 
in tho few noticeable cases where the divergence of views between 
parents and children has become very apparent, even those parents 
give tho impression that they are pleased that their children 
are being prepared to take their place in a new type of multilin- 
gual and multicultural society and help shape its development. 
As parents, they can easily take pride in the fact that they hs^vo 
gone out of their way to help, in this special type of preparation. 

These studios suggest to us that there is no basis in reality 
for the belief that becoming bilingual or bicultural necessarily . 
means a loss or dissolution of identity, vio are aware of the 
possible prorsnuros that can surround members of cthnolinguistic 
minority groups and make them hesitant to become full-fledged 
meriTibers of t^-/o cultural communities. At the same time, though, 
we see how easy and rov/arding it can be for those who are able to 
capitalize on a dual heritage. The question of most interest, 
then, is how in modern societies these possibilities can be ex- 
tended to cthnolinguistic minority groups, the major issue of the 
section to follo\^. 

Should ninoritv groups trv to maintain their ethnoHncruistic 
identity and horltacrr^ in th e Nor th An-iC>rican rot tincr? ibaVt 
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In ordor to suggest an anm%*cr to thic question, it seems to 



roe that we need first to oxamino in more detail the types of con- 



flicts Gthnolinguistic groups in North America can oncoui^U r in 
their attempts to adjust to the bicultural demands wade on them* 



factors in the society lead to crises of allegiances and v/hich 
provide opportunities for a comfortable bicultural identity. To 
this end, we will start with the case of French Canadians and their 
continuing struggle to survive as an ethnic group. Perhaps through 
a brief survey of Canadian research v;e can get perspective on the 
general problems faced by ethnic minorities. 



A series of investigations was started in 1958 with French 
Camidian (rc) and English Canadian (EC) residents of Montreal, a 
setting with a long history of inter-ethnic group tensions. The 
research technique employed in these studies, referred to as the 
"matchod-yuise" procedure, has groups of subjects drawn from vari- 
ous ago and social class levels of the EC and FC communities give 
their impressions or evaluations of the personality charvictoristics 
of speakers who represent their a.^?n and the other ethnic group. 
Thus, groups of EC and FC subjects are asked to estimate or judge 
the probable personality traits of a number of speakers, say 12, 
presented to them on tape. Half of the speakers use French and 



half use English v/hile reading a standard translation-equivalent 
passage. Listeners are kept in the dark about the fact that each 



Hopefully through this explanation v/e will be able to discern which 
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spoaker they hear is a balanced Prench-Knglish bilingual and the 
reactions elicited by each speaker's t\^^o linguistic guiros arc 
later matched up and compared statistically (see Lambert, 1967? 
Giles, 1971). The procedure has proved instructive and useful as 
a means of investigating social tensions in bicultural or multi- 
ethnic settings such as Quebec (see Lanibert, 1970) Israel, (Lambert, 
Anisfeld & Yeni-Koinshian, 1965), and Great Britain (Giles, 1971a). 
The early research shaded that EC college students evaluate 
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the personality of speakers more favorably when the speakers use 
their EC rather than their FC linguistic guise. Furthermore, and 
somewhat surprising, FC students showed the same tendency, in a 
more exaggerated form? that is, they too, rated the EC guises of 
speakers much more favorably than the FC guises (Lambert, 1967). 
Apparently then both ECs and FCs attribute different status and 
different degrees of respect to those who represent the EC and FC 
coirtmunities in French Canada. 

But there are in Quebec various forms of French currently in 
use, and each of those is also given its a'.^^n position in the status 
hierarchy. For example, Chiasson-Lavoie and Laberge (1971) recently* 
found evidence of a linguistic insecurity among working class FCs 
in Montreal. D* Angle jan and Tucker (1973) also report on a similar 
type of language sensitivity which shows itself in an overattention 
to correctness of speech awng working class FCs and a marked 
preference for European style French by FCs of various regional 



and occup:itional backgrounds. Thus PCs tend to react, as minority 
groups often do, by dovrngradlnfj their cr.v'n chnractoristic modes of 
bchnvior, including speech. 

These sociolinguintic phcnoiTiona also affect the fate and 
durability of social contacts bet\^^cen memibors of various ethnic 
and linguistic groups. For instance, the status relations and role 
expectations of the two or more people involved in social interaction 
are likely colored by the inferences each actor makes of the others, 
inferences that are based to an important extent on speech styles 
(Giles 19Vlb? 1972). 

Thci dilemmas are not merely those of college-age people in the 
PC conuimnity, for youngsters also get involved, and in this case 
too there are no signs of ame! ioration when 1960 and 1970 research 
is compared. In 1962 Elir.abeth Anisfold and I (Anisfeld & l^ambert, 
1964) examined the reactions of ten-year-old FC children to the 
matched guises of bilingual youngsters of their own age reading 
French and English versions of a standard passage and found that 
the FC guisc?s of the speakers wore rated more f ^orably than the 
EC guises on a whole series of traits. 

Currently, Sylvio Lambert (1973) has taken a further and more 
extensive look at the ten-year-old PCs self views. Her results, 
collected in 1972, suggest that FC ten-year-olds dovv?ngrado rcpre- 
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sentativcs of their own ethnolinguistic group to a marked degree 
in comparison with representatives of the European French (EP) 
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community, and on a selection of traits rolatod to social attrac- 
tiveness (e.g., intorontingnccs, amusingncns, suronoss of self), 
thoy evaluate their o-.^n group less favorably than ECs • What is 
particularly instructive about this study is that it included the 
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views of school teachers, ?»nd it was found that FC elementary 
school teachers have essentially the same profiles of stereotypes 
as the ten-year-olds. The social implications of these trends and 
•the changes noted over a ten year period are enormous. 

All told, these research findings indicate that little has 
been done in North America to help ethnolinguistic minority groups 
maintain respect in their linguistic and cultural heritage so that 
they could become full-fledged bicultural members of their national 
society. There arc, ha.v'over, several recent developments in the 
American society that hold out a ncv; and exciting type of hope. 
Those dovelopn'.cnts, izi fact, constitute another instance v;hcre the 
U.S.A. has an opportunity to set an outstanding example of what 
can be done for ethnic minority groups. The first development is 
a nev; perspective, generated it seems by the critical self analysis 
of collegiate activists in the 60' s, on what it means to be Ameri- 
can. It was American collegiatos who demanded national respect 

for minority groups of every variety, including Afro-Americans and 
American-Indians . 

As a nation, these young people argued, we have no right to wash 
out distinctive traditions of any minority group since their ways 
of life, relative to the so-called American v;ay of life, are in 



many rospocts admirable. 

The second dcvolopn".ent, which may have stcnuTiad from the first, 
takes the form of a national willingness to help minority groups. 
One way this willingness to help manifests itself is in new edu- 
cational laws that provide extensive schooling in Spanish for 
Spanish-Americans in America's large centers, in the passage of 
the Bilingual Education Act, and in now laws passed in states 
^uch as Massachusetts which provide schooling in any number of 
home languages whenever a group of parents request it. 

The third development is a new direction in psycholinguistic 
research which, although only na,-f getting unden>^ay, indicates 
•that the hyphenated American can perhaps most easily become fully 
and comfortably American if the Spanish, the polish, the Navajo 
or the French profit is given unlimited opportunity to flourish; _ 
For example, the research of Padilla and Long, 1969; (see also 
Long and padilla, 1970) indicates that Spanish-American children 
and adolescents can learn English better and adjust more comfor- 
tably to America if their linguistic and cultural ties with the 
Spanish speaking v/orld are kopt alive and active from infancy on. 
Peal and Lambert (1962) came to a similar conclusion when they 
found that FC young people who are given opportunities to become 
bilingual are more likely than monolinguals to be advanced in their 
schooling in French schools, to develop a diversified and flexible 
intelligence, and to develop attitudes that are as charitable 




tcr^/ards tha other major Canadian cultural group as thGir a^rn. A 
similar conclucion is drawn from the recent work of Lambert and 
Tucker (1972) where EC youngsters are given-most of their elementary 
training via French. These children too seem to be advanced, rela- 
tively, in their cognitive development, their appreciation for 
French people and French ways of life, and their avn sense of 
breadth and depth as Canadians. 

In view of these Si'mpathetic and supportive new developments, 
is it now possible to assist the hyphenated American to become 
fully and comfortably bilingual and bicultural? Is it now possible 
to counteract and change the reactions of ethnically different 
children- in America so that they will no longer feel different, 
peculiar and inferior whenever they take on their Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Polish, Navajo or French styles of iife as a temporary re- 
placement for the American style? 

Asking ourselves these questions prompted us to start a com- 
munity-based study in Northern Maire (Lambert, Giles, Picard, 1973). 
The setting for the investigations was Maine's St. John Valley 
area, an American peninsula that protrudes into the Quebec and 
New Brunswick Provinces. The closest "Anglo" community is nearly 
50 miles to the south of Madawaska, center of the St. John Valley. 
The ties are much closer on a persona], social and cultural level 
v;ith French New Brunswick and Quebec than with the* rest of the 
state of :.5aino. The total valley region is made up of approximately 
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70-75^: Z^ronch Canadirtn descendants with the local langur.go still 
a strong part of tho way of life. 

The research questions that shaped the investigation took 
the following form: 

(1) llcM do America's ethnolinguistic groups adjust to the 
bicultural demands made on them? is it typical for French-Ameri-- 
cans in New England, for example, to reject their ethnolinguistic 
affil ations and identify more closely with the majority English 
speaking culture? v?hat is the developmental nature of changes 
that take place in their ethnic identity? in psycholinguistic 
terms, would the typical French-American evaluate speakers of 
English more fijvorably than speakers of one of the various forms 
of French? 

(2) Does participation in a bilingual education program 
influence children's attitudes towards tho various formr; of French, 
and if so, in what direction? 

To provide at least partial ansv/ers to these questions, dif- 
ferent subgroups ol people living in Maine, so:r.e from tho Valley 
region and some from outside, some Frencli-American and others not, 
were asked to listen and give their subjective reactions to a 
variety of speech stylos as presented by adult native speakers of 
one or another of the styles. The speech styles decided on were: 
European French (EF); middle class French Canadian (mcPC)? lower 
class French Canadian (IcFC); middle class Madawaskan French (mcMF); 



la.>?or class; Madav.»askan French (IcMF); middle class Madawaskan Eng- 
lish (ittcME)? and middle class non-regional English (nrE) . 

Throe groups of listeners were decided on so that we could 
examine ago changes in the reactions of native French-Americans, 
In the first study, attention was directed to the evaluative 
reactions of two groups of college students, one French-American 
and the other comprising non-French-Americans who live outside 
the St» John Valley^ in the second study, our focus was on 
Pronch-Amorican high school students from the Valley region, and 
in the third study on French-American ten-year-olds, some of whom 
v/ith training in French (i.e., via French) for four years 

under the Title Vii Bilingual Program, and others without such a 
program of training in French. 

The listeners in the three studies were required to evaluate 
each speaker separately by rating him or her on bipolar adjectival 
trait scales (e.g., good-bad, v;ise-f ooliiih, and so on). The traits 
finally used v.'erG selected after preliminary testing in the Valley 
schools and colleges that permitted us to identify those personality 

< 

qualities seen as valuable and worthwhile by each age group. The 
details of these investigations are available elsev;here (Lambert, 
Giles, & Picard, 1973) but the general outcomes are particularly 
pertinent* 

(1) Do Fronch~Ar3rican voimg people tvoicallv reioct thoir French 
affiliat ion nnd ident ify more clof^olv with tho mnjoribv Sncrlii>h- 
speaking culture? ^ • AVMIABU 



Concldcring the findings of all three studios, thia mutter 
can be cKc^rnined developrnon tally. There is substantial evidence 
to suggest that at the age of ten, the typical Prcnch-Au.orican 
youngster from Maine's Valley region who follov/s a conventional 
all-English curriculum in public school rejects his French ethnicity 
and orients himself to the English-speaking American as a model. 
The ethnic allegiances that ho does have are apparently limited 
to his cr.v'n ethnolinguistic group, the lawyer class, local French 
community, but oven in this instance his affiliations are anibivalent 
and potentially self-effacing. The influence of European French 
as a modol appears to bo minimal at this age, although the EP 
speakers are perceived more favorably than are French Canadians. 

By adolescence, ha\?evcr, a different ethnic orientation seems 
to develop. Thirteen- to seventeen-year-old French-Americans 
from the Valley also appear to orient themselves towards the Eng- 
lish-speaking American model, but other factors come in^o play 
v?hich tend to reduce this model's impact. For instance, European 
French people are seen to be as competent (e.g., intelligent, 
determined and confident, etc.) and as attractive socxj lly as 
Americans, judging from the reception given to nrE and mcME style 
speakers. Also in the eyes of the adolescent, the middle class 
version of the local French dialect (m-::*'!!'* ) has assumed an advantage 
over the v/orking class counterpart (Ici'lF) in the sense that it is 
judged as favorably as the English models or the EF in terms of 
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social attractiveness. 

College studont-s in the Valley region appear to have equally 
s^nnpathctic attitudes ta;ard Kuropean and local forms of French as 
tai^ards English. That is, English no longer has a pre-eminent 
position in the hcirarchy. This finding is of special interest 
because it could mean that the French-American elite who go on 
to college have developed an understanding and appreciation for 
both aspects of their biculturality. This possibility will be 
checked out carefully with follov/~vip research, as it has both 
theoretical and social importance (see Gardner & Lambert, 1972). 

* 

At any rate, we find that college students judge speakers of the 
incMP and EF stylos to be as competent as speakers of the various 
English styles. Stated othorv;isc, EuropCian French and educated 
local French are considered by the French-American college stu- 
dents to bo as appropriate and respected media of social inter- 
action as English. 

These results contradict the commonly-held belief that with 
time ineiTibGrs of America's ethnic minority groups become assimilated, 
which often is taken to moan forgetting about the old country and 
old-country v;ays (including language) and becoming "Am.crican". 
In this comn\unity we have evidence for an increase through the 
age levels in appreciation for old country ways in the sense that 
European and local versions of French arc given the same degree 
of respect as English by college students. It could bo that for 



tho8o young pooplo being "American" implies beincj French or being 
ethnic, no ma h tor whnt variety,* 

( 2 ) How do non-Fronch-Arr.oric a nn from Northern Maine react to the 
var iou?? f ^ tvlcp of French, nnrtil cularly the local variety? 

Unfortunately, wo have only the reactionsi of the college sample 
from Study I to draw on for an answer. Limited as this base is, 
the results show clearly that college students living in Northern 
•Maine who are not part of the French-American couununity also indi- 
cate that the mcMF and EF speech styles of French are as acceptable 
and valuable in their eyes as are the nrE or mcME of English. This 
subgroup of informants was sensitive to social class differences 
and sliov/ed this by dovmgrading the lov,'er class variety of local 
French. The fact that members of the gr^oater "American" culture 

*Wo are aware, of course, that in these studies wo have not sys- 
tematically controlled for the social class and oducationcil poten- 
tial of the three ago groups brought into comparison (the ten-year- 
olds, the adolescents, and the college students). Replications 
of these studies should therefore include young adults in the 
community who have not had the opportunity of college training 
to determine if this favorable outlook tov;ard French is general. 
It would also be valuable to compare the St. John Valley region 



with other French-American communities to determine if these out- 
looks are shared by French-Americans. 




share the* ovalucitivo norms of tho Fronch-AwGrican population of 
Northern Maine mui:t bo soon as a most favorable and optinistic 
sign, one that makes it all the more noco.i^-^^xy IhaL t-l.l^ iir.ding 
bo verified through replications of tho saino typo of study v;ith 
other than college ntudents and in variour. regions of Kcv; England, 
{ 3 ) Does e>:Doricnce in a bilincrual oducation program influence 
Prench-Air.erican children's attitudes tQ-/;ards tho French and EnQ- 
lish lancruacron? 

Tho findings from our third study certainly suggest that 



their t^-fo languages, it was found that tho No Program children 
v;erc strongly Anglo oriented in their evaluative reactions v;here- 
as tho children v;ith experience in the bilingual education program 
v/erc, in contrast, much more favorably disposed tOA^ard French, 
Indeed, the program ■::hildrcn's outlook to-.v'ard French v.-ar. much 
more like the older ago groups studied, except that they did 
not rate incr-i!:' as favorably as the high school and collera-age 
students did and they had a raore favorable orientation toward 
Canadian stvle French than did the older age groups. Judging 
from the attitudes of the older subjects one might anticipate that 
in tiroe the tncMF style v;ould naturally attain more prestige for 
these children. Of course, the natural development of favorable 
attitudes to^^ards the local version of French could be jeopardized 
if tho bilingual program in any v;.ay belittled the local variety 



by French instruction 
substantive changes are made^in the children's attitudes to'v>?ards 




in comparison with tho two imported stylcs-~tho European and tho 
Canadian. Tho point is that tho piannors of bilingual programs 
should keop prevailing adult pref-rences in mind, and our evidence 
is that this conm.unity favors European and the educated form of 
local French, 

The results of tho third study also suggest that the Program 
c}iildren n\ay have been made overenthuoiastic and slightly biased 
toward French which is in contrast to the more balanced bicul- 
tural outlook of tho college group investigated. But we have to - 
keep in mind tliat there is a major differenco in the educationail 
eirperioncos of tho t;;o groups. The ten-year-olds in the bilingual 
program are being sc}ioolod in part through French, and tho value 
of: being French is unmistakably introduced to the children via 
the prograiiu The older students have never had such an experi- 
ence; thoy followed a conventional all English program of school- 
ing designed for "American" students and it is much less likely 
that thoy would be literate in French, VJe can, then, easily 
understand the enthusiasm of the Program children. 

Nevertheless, those responsible for such programs must keep 
overall goals clearly in mind and aid the children in ultimately 
making a two-language and t-.-;o~culturc adjustment. My own bias 
is that a bilingual education program, to be helpful and construc- 
tive, should attempt to develop the full potential of ethnolinguis- 
tic minority groups so that members can become fully American at 

KSt cow MW^** 



tho snmo tin\o as they rcmtiin fully Tronch, Polish or whatever . 
There is an accunvalation oi: evidence that children can very easily 
become comfortably bicultural and bilingual, and that from tliis 
base they can enhance their sense of personal well-being, their 
sense of social justice, and their tolerance and appreciation of 
huma'n diversity (see Gardner & Laiobert, 1972 and Lambert & Tucker, 



The results of these pilot studies should, then, be hearten- 
ing to all those involved in the local bilingual education pro- 
gram, since it seems clear that such programs can have a powerful 
influence on the fate of tho cultural and linguistic identities 
of young n'^embers of ethnolinguistic minority groups. Equally 
satisfying is the realization that the St, John Valley comn\unity 
as a whole, even those v/ho are not members of the minority group. 



react favorably to the educated version of local French as they 
do to tho European version, making both forms of French as re- 
spectable media of cornmuni cation as English. 

Encouraging as those studies are, they are only a Ktart, 
and we are currently re-doing this type of research in other New 
England cor:nunities. But in my mind there are grounds enough 
here to answer question 3 in the foil wing way: North American 
ethnolinguistic groups should be encouragoi f rom as many sources-- 
as possible to maintain their dual heritage. Not only are they 
America's richest human resource, but we are beginning to see 
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whca-e conClicts of allccjiancer, arc likoXy to ariso and hcM these 
groups can be helped .Uo attain a comfortable bilingual and bi- 
cultural way of life by being themselves, making their potential 
value to the nation all the greater. In my mind, there is no 
other way for them to be comfortable, for to subtract one of 
their heritages v/ould be to spoil their chances of adjustment. 
In other words, I don't think they will bo able to be fully 
American unless they are given every possibility of being fully 
French, Portuguese, Spanish or v\?hatever as well. 

This ends up to be a long paper and I apologise. But I 
needed all those words to present my personal view of how culture ■ 
and language affect the learning and education processes. I bad 
first to redirect the reader's thinking from v;hat he might have 
expected by the title and to present my reasons for scepticism 
about the conventional- treatment of cultural and linguistic in- 
fluences on thinking and learning. I don't believe culture and 
language per se actually affect the form or structure of thought?- 
But most people believe that they do have this effect and it was 
to these types of beliefs, held by national majority groups as 
well as ethnoiinguistic minority groups, that attention was 
directed. First I tried to demonstrate hO'.^^ influential these 

beliefs about ethnicity are in the learning process, especially 

and 

the learning of an ethnic group's language, ^in the case of ethnic 
group n^onCoors, the maintenance of one's ovn language. Then I 
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examinee^ p^rnlntcnt and naDty beliefs about the disturbances and 
concussions attendant on billngucilicm and bicul turalism, and found 
those beliefs, to my way of thinking, to bo false. And because 
they appear false to me i wanted to re-examine the plight of 
America's ethnolinguistic minorities with a view of changing 
people's beliefs about the worthwhileness of giving Americans 
minority groups a real chance to survive and flourish. 
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